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freedom of premarital relations among these age groups in our modern
world points to an emerging pattern of male and female adjustment. Of
course, there are some writers who seem to imagine that, because the
Samoans or others make a practice of premarital intercourse, because
there are few if any emotional conflicts over sex problems among young
people in such societies, we ought ourselves to adopt such habits. Such
contentions require little serious consideration, for they result chiefly
from ignorance of our complex society or from the unconscious wishes
of the proponents.
In short, the problem is frequently that of fostering healthy and subli-
mated relations of young people and of eliminating the temporary and
"false" roles of prospective spouses during courtship so that there will not
result the all-too-common "let-down" in human relations later. The issue
is not so much that of trying to carry overromanticized courtship patterns
into marriage as of qualifying courtship practices in the first place. When
we have done that, many of the problems of subsequent adjustment may
be more easy to solve without the dissolution of the family itself,
MARRIAGE AND EARLY ADJUSTMENTS
So far as the external relations to others go, the entrance into matri-
mony by two persons is largely controlled by culture. One is impressed
by the attitude in present-day America that frequently anticipates mar-
riage as a greater crisis than it need be, just as we overemphasize the
importance and significance of pubertal and adolescent changes. The
problems of marital adjustment seem to arise chiefly because as indi-
viduals we are exposed to a wide variety of choices of life organization
and to a set of poorly defined cultural situations in these days of rapid
social change.
The wedding and the honeymoon. Just as various other aspects of pre-
marital and marital relations have undergone many modifications in re-
cent decades in this country, so, too, the whole importance of wedding
ceremonials has been altered. The freedom of choice of mates is reflected
in the fact that young people often resent the public demands for elabo-
rate weddings and their trappings. It is not uncommon to discover that
it is the parents of the couple who want an elaborate wedding; and
elopements are frequently nothing but an attempt to escape these formal-
ities. So, too, the traditional tricks played upon the bride and groom (the
charivari of Victorian days) are disappearing, although in some classes
these practices persist.
Although the honeymoon has become less expected in many social
circles, it still remains, as Groves (1933) puts it, the conventional "en-
trance into marriage," And, though some of its traditional aspects have
changed, certain features still remain. It marks the beginning of serious